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I T E D^STAT E S 
^CEPARTMENT 
jf-  AGRICULTURE 


irdDsM  of  Agriculture  | 


PRIMER  FOR  TOT.?  FARMERS 


Wednesday,  June  1,  1932, 


FOB  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY. 


Speaking  Time:  10  Minutes. 


All  Regions, 


OPENING  ANHOUN CB~ Z5NT :     Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  Wednesday,  and  time  for 
Neighbor  Thomp son's  weekly  PRIMER  FOR  TOWN  FARMERS    prepared  "by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.    His  subject  for  this  occasion  is  a  chapter 
from  his  own  book  of  experience  in  WATERING-  BACK  YARD  GARDENS  AND  LAWNS.  All 
right,  Neighbor. 


As  I  came  home  from  the  office  the  other  afternoon  I  found  Mother  Thomp- 
son in  the  front  yard  watering  the  lawn. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "aren't  you  crowding  the  season  a  little?    This  is  only 
the  beginning  of  summer,  and  dry  weather  lias  hardly  begun." 

"That's  .just  where  you're  wrong,"  said  Mother  Thompson.  "Our  grass  and 
flowers  are  already  showing  the  effects  of  hot,  dry  weather,  and  there  isn't  a 
particle  of  moisture  left  in  the  surface  soil  of  your  vegetable  garden.  They 
all  need  watering." 

Now  I'm  not  in  the  habit  of  doubting  Mother  Thompson's  word,  nor  of 
questioning  her  good  judgment,  and  I  didn't  doubt  what  she  said    on  that  particu- 
lar occasion  about  our  soil  needing  water,  but  I  did  make  an  investigation  to 
satisfy  my  own  curiosity. 

And  I  found  that  she  was  right.    Our  soil  was  dry,  and  our  plants  were 
actually  in  need  of  water. 

Our  ground  is  usually  so  full  of  moisture  during  the  spring  season  that  I 
sometimes  forget  that  it  dries  out.    But  as  the  season  advances  and  the  sun  warms 

up  the  earth  well,  the  moisture  simply  disappears,  and  you  have  to  drag  out 

the  garden  hose  and  turn  on  the  water.    Which  reminds  me  that  there  is  more 
to  watering  a  garden  than  merely  turning  on  the  water. 

^or  instance,  I  have  a  neighbor  who  insists  on  giving  his  garden  a  light 
"sprinkling"  everj  evening  during  dry  weather.    And  no  amount  of  talk  from  W.R.B. 
and  other  successful  gardeners  in  our  community  will  cause  him  t  o  change  his 
method  of  watering  his  garden.    Ho  keeps  right  on  "sprinkling"  and  his  garden  soil 
keeps  right  on  ""balling",  "crusting,"  and  losing  moisture. 
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But  you  Joiow  lion  it  is.     Sone  of  us  never  observe  what's  going  on  around 
us.     If  all  of  us  did  notice  how  Mother  Nature  sends  her  rains,  we'd  all  stop 
"sprinkling"  lawns  and  gardens,  and  give  thera  a  first  class  soaking  and  then 
leave  them  alone  for  a  while. 

How  many  of  you  remember  the  old  saying,  "It  never  rains  "but  it  pours?" 
I  don't  know  how  that  saying  originated,  but  I  do  know  that  it  contians  one  of 
Nature's  best  lessons.    For  example,  when  Mother  nature's  performing  in  her  best 
style,  she  gives  us  a  heavy  rainG    A  real  soaker.  YIc  have  two  or  three  days  of 
rainy  weather  and  the  ground  becomes  thoroughly  saturated.     Then  the  clouds  clear 
away  and  we  have  sunshine  for  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks.    There  are,  of  course, 
exceptions  to  that  rule,  but  that's  the  custom  when  everything's  running  right. 

If  you  sprinkle  your  lawn  lightly,  and  often,  you  encourage  the  growth 
of  such  annual  grasses  as  crab  grass.     These  annual  grasses,  in  turn,  crowd  out 
the  more  desirable  grasses  such  as  bluograss,  redtop,  and  the  other  more  per- 
manent lawn  grasses. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  give  your  lawn  a  good  soaking,  and  then  leave 
it  alone  until  the  ground  becomes  fairly  dry,  you're  not  nearly  so  apt  to  en- 
courage the  growth  of  these  various  annual  grasses.    And  the  same  thing  is  true 
of  gardens  and  flower  beds.     So,  my  plan  of  watering  gardens  and  lawns  is  to 

follow  Mother  Nature's  example,  as  nearly  as  I  possibly  can,  give  them  a 

good  soaking,  and  then  leave  them  alone  except  for  cultivation  until  the  ground 
becomes  fairly  dry,  and  then  repeat  the  operation. 

One  of  my  neighbors  asked  me  the  other  evening  to  tell  him  the  difference 
between  a  "  sprinkling"  and  a  "  soaking, "    He  thought  he  had  me  cornered,  but  I  ■ 
got  out  all  right  by  reciting  what  a  hardware  dealer  told  me  one  time  when  I 
was  buying  a  garden  hose.    He  said, 

"Under  ordinary  city  pressure  the  average  lawn  sprinkling  device  will 
put  about  an  inch  of  water  on  the  ground  its  spray  covers  in  thirty  minutes." 
You  weather-will  people  know  that  an  inch  of  rainfall  is  a  heavy  rain ,  and  about 
all  your  garden  or  lawn  needs  at  one  time. 

So  I  answered  my  neighbor's  question  by  saying  that  an  inch  of  water  is 
equal  to  a" soaking"    rain,  and  that  about  one  fourth  of  that  amount  would  be, 
according  to  my  way  of  figuring,  a  "sprinkling."     I  might  say,  however,  that  I 
seldom  put  on  more  than  an  inch  of  \7ater  at  one  time.    My  plan  is  to  put  on  not 
more  than  an  inch  of  water  and  then  stop. 

I  use  two  systems  of  distributing  the  water  in  my  vegetable  garden.  One 
is  what  I  call  the  "overhead"  sprinkler  system.     It  uses  a  single  line  of  pipe 
fitted  with  little  nozzles  every  three  feet  and  mounted  on  posts  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  cultivation. 

One  end  of  this  pipe  is  attached  to  a  garden  hose  which  is  connected  to 
the  water  faucet  at  the  side  of  the  house.    About  once  a  week,  when  the  weather 
is  dry,  I  turn  on  the  water  and  give  my  garden  a  good  soaking.     This  comes  the 
nearest  to  actual  rain  that  I  have  been  able  to  find.    The  water  sprays  out  25 
to  30  feet  in  each  direction  from  the  pipe.    By  simply  changing  the  direction  of 
the  stream  from  time  to  time  I'm  able  to  get  an  even  distribution  of  water. 
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A  little  trick  that  I  have -f ovud  saves  water, is  to  water  when  the  wind 
is  blowing  gently  from  the  right  direction.  The  wind  helps  to  distribute  the 
water  over  the  garden  or  lawn. 

The  other  method  that  I  use  in  watering  my  garden  consists  of  a  little 
system  of  irrigation  ditches.    Across  the  upper  end  of  my  small  back  yard 
garden  I  have  what  I  call  my  "header"  ditch.     The  garden  rows  run  at  right  angles 
to  the  header  ditch,  and  when  I  want  to  water  a  row  of  plants  all  I  have  to  do 
is  open  a  little  furrow  alongside  the  row  with  the  corner  of  a  hoe  and  let  the 
water  flow  through  the  furrow. 

My  rows  are  about  50  feet  long  and  there  is  just  enough  slope  to  the  land 
to  make  the  water  flow  through  the  furrow.     It  takes,  I  should  say,  about  10 
minutes  from  the  time  I  turn  on  the  water  until  it  reaches  the  end  of  the  little 
furrow  at  the  end  of  the  row.    TThen  the  soil  along  the  row  is  completely  soaked, 
I  cut  the  water  off  that  row  and  turn  it  into  another  furrow.    Later,  after  the 
water  has  soaked  away,  I  draw  dry  soil  into  the  furrow.    That  prevents  evaporation, 
and  also  prevents  ""baking"  "crusting"  and  hardening  of  the  soil  in  the  furrow. 
About  two  days  after  watering  I  give  the  plants  a  good  cultivation,  and  that's  all 
they  need  for  another  week  or  so,  depending  of  course,  on  the  weather. 

My  neighbor,  W.R.3.  has  a  new  portable  sprinkler  which  he  attaches  to 
the  end  of  a  hose,     ^his  sprinkler  has  an  automatic  attachment  which  keeps  the 
direction  of  the  streams  of  water  changing  so  as  to  distribute  the  water  over  a 
wide  area.     In  fact,  I've  seen  him  water  a  plot  of  ground  about  50  by  50  feet 
in  size  at  one  setting  of  his  sprinkler,  and  it  does  a  good  job  too. 

And  there  are  of  course  many  other  kinds  of  sprinklers  on  the  market. 
But  they  all  use  wa,ter.    And  that's  what  makes  it  expensive,  especially  if  you're 
using  city  water.    And  that's  what  most  of  us  have  to  use.    But  you  can  use 
other  sources  of  water  if  you  happen  to  have  a  pond,  a  stream,  or  any  source  of 
water  that  isn't  expensive. 

Well,  my  time  is  just  about  up  and  I  haven't  even  mentioned  the  wa/ter ing 
of  trees,  shrubs,  and  special  flowers.     I'll  have  to  tell  you  about  that  at 
some  other  time,    IText  Wednesday  I'm  going  to  talk  on  POULTRY.    And  until  that 
time,  Mother  Thompson  and  I  bid  you  good  bye  and  good  luck. 


CLOSIITG  ASaOUHCHiBHT;  That  was  neighbor  Thompson's  PRIMES  POR  TQT7I-T  PARIZRS 
coming  to  you  from  Station   in   • 
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FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY. 


Speaking  Tine:     10  Minutes.  All  Regions 


OPMING  ANNOUNCEMENT;      This  is  the  tine  for  Station  to 

present  Neighbor  Thompson's  weekly  PRIMER  EOR  TOW  FARMERS  prepared  "by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    To-day  we're  going  to  slip 
in  "behind  Neighbor  Thompson's  screen  of  castor  "beans  and  other  flowering 
plants  and  take  our  r  egular  monthly  peep  at  his  back-yard  chickens.  All 
right,  Neighbor,  how  are  they  comijo^?. 


*  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 


FineJ 

Yes,  sir,  that's  a  fact.    My  chickens,  or  perhaps  I'd  better  say 
Mother  Thompson's  chickens,  are  doing  fine  this  year. 

You  see  I  don't  even  pretend  to  pose  as  an  expert  poultry  raiser 
myself,  even  though  I*ve  had  several  years  of  experience,  but  I  can  vouch 
for  Mother  Thompson's  ability.    To  me  she's  a  regular  7-day  wonder  when 
it  comes  to  raising  chickens  and  making  'en  lay.    For  instance — - 

The  national  egg-laying  standard  says  that  a  good  healthy  hen  ought 
to  lay  an  average  of  16  eggs  during  the  month  of  March,  nearly  17  eggs  in 
April,  17  in  May,  15  in  June,  and  14  in  July.    That's  the  average  monthly 
standard  of  production  and  a  good  hen,  well  fed  will  make  it. 

But  M0ther  Thompson's  hens  don't  stop  at  the  average.    No  indeed. 
They  go  beyond  that  figure.    During  the  month  of  March  her  hens  averaged 
better  than  20  eggs  a  hen.    In  April  the  average  was  21  eggs  per  hen,  and 
in  May  it  was  20  eggs  a  hen. 

But,  of  course,  there's  a  reason  for  the  large  number  of  eggs  we 
get  from  our  small  flock  of  hens  in  our  back  yard.    That  reason  in  two 
words  is  PERSONAL  ATTENTION. 


B 


Mother  Thompson's  plan  is  to  keep,  or  rather  have  me  keep,  her 
flock  in  the  very  pink  of  condition  at  all  tines  "by  paying  close  attention 
to  seasonal  details.    For  instance,  she  said  to  me  the  other  afternoon-^ 

"Hot  weather's  here  to  stay  now.      From  now  on,  you'd  "better  clean 
the  dropping  boards  every  other  day  instead  of  once  or  twice  a  week." 

And  it  won't  be  many  days  until  she'll  he  reminding  me  that  laying 
hens  need  more  drinking  water  in  hot  weather  than  they  do  when  it's  cool, 
and  that  they  do  "best  when  you  keep  their  drinking  water  fresh  and  clean. 

I  have  two  real  poultry  problems  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and 
both  of  then  begin  with  the  letter  "C".    One  of  the  problems  is  cleaning, 
and  the  other  is  culling.    And  I  have  found  fron  experience  that  one  is 
just  about  as  important  as  the  other.    In  other  words,  dirty  hens  in  a 
clean  house  won't  do  any  better  than  clean  hens  in  a  dirty  house.  For 
best  results  you've  got  to  keep  clean  hens  in  clean  houses  and  cull  often 
enough  to  keep  the  boarders  out  of  the  flock. 

My  plan  is  to  clean  up  the  chicken  yards  and  houses  early  in  the 
season,  and  then  declare  war  on  lice  and  mites  before  they  get  into  action 
themselves.    If  you  don't  act  early  and  get  the  "drop"  on  these  little 
tormentors,  they're  apt  to  multiply  fast  enough  to  cover  your  hens,  sap 
their  vitality,  and  cut  egg  production  way  below  what  it  ought  to  be. 

A  chicken  mite  is  a  little  tiling,  but  it  can  cause  a  hen  a  lot  of 
trouble.  So  my  advice  is,  clean  up  your  poultry  houses  early  this  summer 
before  lice  and  mites  get  a  foothold. 

You'll  find  mites,  when  they're  present,  hiding  in  the  daytime  on 
the  underside  of  the  roosts,  around  the  dropping  boards,  on  adjacent  walls, 
and  in  nest  boxes. 

One  good  treatment  usually  cleans  out  the  mites  for  me,  but  I 
notice  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  801-F  that  F.C.  Bishopp  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  recommends  a  second  treatment  about  a  month  after 
the  first  treatment  because  that  method  traps  the  scattered  mites  that 
may  have  escaped  the  first  treatment. 

When  you  find  rites  in  your  chicken  house,  the  first  tiling  to  do 
is  to  clean  the  house,  roosts,  roost  supports,  and  nest  boxes  thoroughly, 

and  then  give  these  a  good  coat  of  the  wood  preservative  known  as  

carbolineum,  applying  it  with  a  brush.    Where  the  mites  are  abundant,  and 
badly  scattered,  Mr.  Bishopp  suggests  that  you  spray  the  interior  of  the 
poultry  house  lightly  with  carbolineum  diluted  with  3  parts  of  kerosene. 
If  you're  unable  to  get  carbolineum,  Mr.  Bishopp  says  that  you  can  still 
win  the  battle  with  hands  down  by  spraying  with  ordinary  creosote  oil. 
The  effect  of  carbolineum  is  lasting,  and  not  only  mites,  but  even  bedbugs 
and  "blue  bugs",  are  controlled  by  the  carbolineum  treatment. 

The  method  of  attack  on  lice  is  very  different,    Mr,  Bishopp 
thinks  that  the  best  way  to  destroy  lice  is  to  apply  sodium  fluoride  in 
some  form  to  the  infested  bird.    During  the  warm/weather  you  can  dip  each 
chicken  in  a  solution  made  of  a  heaping  table spoonful  of  sodium  fluoride 
to  each  gallon  of  lukewarm  water.    Mr.  Bishopp  recommends  that  treatment 
for  warm  weather  and  says  that  when  properly  done,  it  is  sure  to  kill  every 
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louse  and  every  louse  egg. 

The  dipping  treatment  saves  work  where  you  have  a  large  number 
of  chickens.    Bat  for  snail  flocks  of  oh,  say  25  or  30  chickens — about 

what  the  average  back- yard  poultry  raiser  has  1  recommend  the  sodium 

fluoride  ipowder  treatment.    To  my  way  of  thinking,  it  is  a  little  simpler 
than  the  dipping  treatment.    You  pat  about  a  dozen  small  pitches  of  the 
powder  next  to  the  skin  ion  different  parts  of  the  adult  birds.  Don't 
use  so  much  for  young  chickens,  and  don't  put  it  on  baby  chicks  at  all 
until  they  are  about  10  days  old.    Another  thing,  -  don't  put  it  on  a 
mother  hen  within  4  or  5  hours  of  the  time  she  will  hover  the  chicks  for 
the  night. 

But  here  I  am  giving  you  oral  information  that  you  can  get  in  a 

permanent  form  by  asking  Station  for  a  copy  of  Farmers1  Balletin 

801-F  entitled  "LICE  AND  I.-HTES  ON  POULTRY. "      You' 11  find  complete  direc- 
tions for  fighting  lice  and  mites  in  that  bulletin.    I've  had  a  copy  of 
it  in  my  poultry  library  for  a  good  many  years,  and  I  suppose  I  refer  to 
it  a  dozen  or  more  times  every  spring  and  summer. 

And  now  for  a  few  words  on  culling. 

Mother  Thompson  reminded  me  last  evening  that  we  have  2  or  3 
hens  that  have  dropped  off  in  egg  production,  and  that  it's  about  time  to 
begin  culling  out  the  poor  producers. 

Of  course,  as  Mother  Thompson  says,  it  may  be  a  little  early  now 
to  do  very  much  actual  culli-.ig,  but  it's  time  all  right  to  spot  the  low 
producers  and  try  to  find  out  why  they  are  dropping  off  in  egg  production. 

We  use  3  guides  for  spotting  low  producers  at  this  season  of  the 

year. 

First,  a  low  producer  will  nearly  always  stop  laying  earli er  in 
the  season  than  a  good  producer. 

Second,  a  poor  producer  often  goes  broody  early  in  the  season  and 
repeats  at  frequent  intervals  throughout  the  summer.    And  a  broody  hen, 
as  many  of  you  know,  is  a  total  loss  to  the  laying  flock.    My  plan  is  to 
cull  a  hen  that  goes  broody  more  than  3  times  in  one  season. 

And  finally  I  get  rid  of  the  old  hens  after  they  pass  the  stage  of 
most  profitable  production  and  before  they  develop  into  disease  carriers 
and  troublemakers. 

By  next  fall  at  least  half  of  my  laying  flock  will  be  pullets. 
Some  of  my  neighbors  keep  nothing  but  pullets.    That's  because  pullts  lay 
one-third  more  eggs  the  first  year  than  they  lay  as  hens  the  second  year, 
of  production. 

So,  if  you  want  to  spot  the  low  producers  early  in  tho  season,  mark 
the  hens  that  stop  laying  early;  those  that  go  broody  early  and  often,  and 
of  course  get  rid  of  the  old  hens. 

CLOSING  ANNOUNCEMENT:    And  that  concludes  this  week's  PRIMER  FOR  TOWN  FARMERS 

from  Station  in  .  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  801-F  entitled  "MITES 

AlTO  LICE  ON  POULTRY, "  was  mentioned  during  the  talk.  The  publication  is  free 
as  long  as  the  supply  lasts,  and  you  can  get  a  copy  by  addressing  your  request 
to  this  station. 
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PRIMER  FOR  TOM  EAR1.CERS 
Speaking  Time:  10  minutes. 


Wednesday,  June  15,  1932 
FOR  BROADCAST  USE  OITLY 

All  Regions 


AMTOUlTCEi/IEM1 :  And  now9  Station 


presents  Neighbor  Thompson's  Primer 


for  Town  Farmers,    Neighbor  Thompson  brings  us  suggestions  today  on  keeping  the 
garden  at  work  all  summer,    Neighbor  Thompson,. , 

****** 

If  you* re  an  average  town  farmer,  like  I  am,  you  don't  have  a  whole  lot  of 
land  for  gardening  purposes;  at  least,  not  as  much  as  you'd  like  to  have. 

What  with  flowers,  and  fruits,  and  vegetables  and  shrubbery,  it  takes 
some  right  close  figuring  each  spring  to  make  the  land  go  around. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  suspect  that  this  has  been  a  good  thing,  rather  than 
a  handicap.     It  has  made  better  gardeners  out  of  us. 

For  instance,  Mrs,  Thompson  and  I  have  been  growing  more  and  more  flowers 
in  recent  years;  and  naturally  we  have  had  to  cut  down  on  the  space  for  fruits 
and  vegetables.    Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  every  time  we  cut  down  the  size  of  our 
vegetable  garden,  we  increase  our  output  of  vegetables. 

We  have  simply  had  to  make  the  soil  work  harder  and  keep  longer  hours. 

You've  all  done  the  same  things,  in  varying  degrees.    For  example,  where 
early  peas  are  now  growing  and  about  ready  for  use,  we'll  plant  our  late  cabbage. 
Where  the  early  lettuce  and  radishes  grow,  we've  already  put  in  a  second  planting 
of  beets  and  carrots. 

Crops  like  tomatoes  and  the  little  bush  lima  beans,  of  course,  will  occ\ipy 
the  ground  practically  all  summer.    Our  plan  is  to  make  the  rows  of  such  crops 
rather  fa.r  apart,  so  that  we  can  plant  short  season  crops  in  between  them. 

this 

But  as  you've  probably  discovered/plan  doesn't  work  so  well  with  sweet 
corn,     I  find  it  doesnH  pay  to  spread  the  rows  of  sweet  corn  too  far  apart.  If 
you  do,  the  grains  of  pollen  from  the  ta.ssels  \7ill  not  be  uniformly  distributed  on 
the  silks.     In  that  case,  you  won't  get  well— filled  ears.    So,  sweet  corn  is  one 
crop  that  needs  to  be  grown  in  a  solid  block.    Even  with  two  rows  across  the 
garden*,     I've  found  you  are  apt  to  get  poor  sets  of  grain  on  some  of  the  ears, 

Don't  overlook  one  thing,  in  any  ca.se.    Remember  that  if  you  work  your 
soil  overtime,  it  expects  to  be  paid  for  overtime.     That  is,  it  needs  extra,  food. 
This  means  applying  a  little  fertilizer  every  time  you  take  off  one  crop  and  put 
on  a  new  one.    Or  it  means  top-dressing  the  crops,  or  side-dressing  as  some  call 
it,  while  they  are  growing. 
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Speaking  of  fertilizer,  just  a  word  about  nitrate  of  soda  and  the  complete 
fertilizers  which  are  high  in  nitrogen.    They  bring  results  quickly.    But  they 
need  matching.    It  is  very  e  asy  to  overdo  the  natter,  and  thus  burn  the  roots  of 
the  plants.    A  hundred  and  50  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  mokes  a  good  top-dressing 
for  an  acre  of  .almost  any  garden  crop,    Figuring  slightly  more  than  14,000  linear 
feet  of  3-foot  apart  rows  to  the  acre,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  determine  the 
proper  amount  of  nitrate  for  each  100  feet  of  row.    According  to  my  calculations, 
the  answer  is  about  a  pound  of  nitrate,  or  a  little  less  than  a  pound,  to  the 
hundred  feet  of  row  where  the  rows  -.re  3  feet  apart.    That  is,  this  is  the  maxi- 
mum  amourit.    Ordinarily,  it  is  much  better  to  apply  half  that  amount  at  one  time, 
putting  on  the  other  half  later,  perhaps  for  the  next  crop. 

As  for  the  ordinary  mixed  fertilizer,  containing  say  4  or  5  per  cent  of 
nitrogen,  it  is  safe  to  apply  as  much  as  400  pounds  to  the  acre,  as  top-dressing; 
or,  about  3  pounds  per  hundred  foot  of-:row.    Remember,  this  figure  is  for  3-foot 
rows  so  it  means  about  1  pound  to  each  100  square  feet  of  surface.    You  see  that's 
getting  it  down  pretty  fine. 

My  experience  has  been  that  the  the  best  way  to  apply  fertilizer  as  top 

dressing  is  to  scatter  it  carefully  and  evenly  all  over  the  surface  not  too 

much  of  it  close  to  the  plants.    You  know,  the  feeder  roots  of  most  garden  plants 
go  clear  across  the  rows;  and  there  is  constant  warfare  between  the  plants  of 
one  row  and  the  plants  of  another  row  for  the  nutrients  —  the  soil  between  them. 
In  fact,  you  may  find  the  roots  of  corn,  cucumbers  and  melons,  or  even  of  tomatoes, 
going  clear  across  to  the  second  row,  and  robbing  those  plants  of  their  food 
supply. 

Immediately  after  spreading  the  fertilizer,  cultivate  it  into  the  top  soil, 
say  to  a  depth  of  two  inches.    The  first  rain  will  carry  it  down  into  the  soil. 
However,  if  the  soil  happens  to  be  very  dry,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  give  it  a 
watering.    Plants  can't  take  the  fertilizer  into  their  systems  in  the  form  in  which 
it  is  applied.     It  must  dissolve  and  combine  with  elements  alread;/  in  the  soil, 
before  plants  con  make  use  of  it. 

Now,  getting  back  to  the  original  subject  of  succession  cropping,  here's 
something  else  I've  discovered,     I've  found  that  it  does  not  po.y  to  plant  the 
same  kind  of  crop  immediately  following  an  earlier  crop.    For  instance,  I  don't — 
plant  late  lettuce  where  I've  had  early  lettuce.     Instead,  I'd  plant,  soy,  carrots, 
and  so'  on.    Each  kind  of  crop  draws  a  little  heavier  on  some  particular  element  in 
the  soil  than  its  unrelated  neighbor.    Then,  too,  diseo-ses  accumulate  in  the  soil 
when  the  some  crops  o.re  planted  in  succession. 

I  find  also  that  it  pays  to  give  the  soil  a  pretty  thorough  refitting 
between  crops.    This  doesn't  necessorily  mean  repl  owing  or  re  spading.  It  may 
mean  simply  working  the  soil  over  to  a  fair  depth;  and,  if  it  is  extremely  dry, 
giving  it  a  watering  before  planting  the  late  crop.    In  fact,  one  of  the  greo.test 
difficulties  in  growing  late  carrots,  beets,  and  other  similar  crops  is  the  dry- 
ness of  the  soil  in  midsummer.    Newly  planted  seeds  won't  germinate  in  either  very 
hard  or  in  very  loose  dry  soil. 

When  I  sow  late  beets  or  carrots  I  always  open  the  furrow,  and  run  a  stream 
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of  water  fron  the  hose  along  the  "bottom,  to  moisten  the  soil.     Then,  after  the 
water  settles  away,  I  sou  the  seeds,  cover  them,  and  firm  the  soil  over  them 
with  the  "back  of  the  hoe.    I  find  that  you  get  better  stands  if  the  soil  is  well 
firmed  over  the  seeds. 

Sometimes  I  lay  a  narrow  "board  over  the  row  for  a  day  or  two  after  planting 
the  seeds.    This  draws  the  moisture  to  the  surface  and  helps  get  the  seeds  started. 

The  same  rule  holds,  I've  found,  in  setting  out  late  plants,  such  as 
cabbage  and  tomatoes.    Unless  you  make  the  soil  around  their  roots  fairly  firm, 
and  then  give  them  some  water  about  the  roots,  the  plants  will  have  a  hard  time 
standing  up  under  midsummer  heat. 

Another  scheme  some  of  my  neighbors  and  myself  use  with  good  results,  is 
this:     Set  a  shingle  or  a  small  piece  of  board  at  an  angle  over  each  plant  for  a 
few  days  after  setting.     The  board  shades  the  plant  and  protects  it  from  the 
direct  force  of  the  sun.    For  small  plants,  like  celery,  which  are  set  in  a  con- 
tinuous row,  you  can  place  a  board  at  an  angle  on  the  south  side  of  the  row. 

Now,  just  a  word  about  water.    Nothing  is  more  important  than  water  in 
getting  the  most  out  of  a  garden.    Here  is  a  very  simple  way  of  irrigating  garden 
crops,  which  I've  used  with  good  results. 

Simply  make  a  little  furrow  alongside  each  row,  with  the  corner  of  the 
hoe.    Place  the  end  of  the  garden  hose  at  the  highest  point  on  the  furrow  and  let 
the  water  flow  along  the  furrow  and  soak  into  the  soil  about  the  plants.  Then 
move  on  to  another  row,  and  refill  the  first  furrow  with  soil.    And  then,  be 
sure  to  follow  the  watering  with  cultivation  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  dry  enough. 

You  know,  irrigation  is  no  longer  confined  to  any  particular  sectionsof 
the  country.     Artificial  watering  of  gardens  is  getting  to  be  a  more  or  less  common 
practice,  the  country  over.     It  very  often  proves  to  be  good  insurance. 

Well,  in  all  of  these  ways  we  try  to  make  our  garden  do  double  duty.  And 
so  far  we  have  managed  to  keep  our  table  supplied  with  fresh  vegetables  from  early 
summer  until  the  ground  freezes. 

A1O0 UHCKZEITT :     Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  you  have  been  listening  to  the  Primer 
for  Town  Farmers,  brought  to  you  by  our  old  friend,  neighbor  Thompson.  Station 
  presents  this  program  each  Wednesday  at  this  hour,  through  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Speaking  Tines    10  Minutes. 


ANNOUNCEMENT;      And  now,  Neighbor  Thompson  is  with,  us  agda,  with  Ms  Priner 
for  Town  Farmers.    As  radio  spokosman  for  the  United  States  Department  of 
AgriaaLture,  he  brings  us  some  pointers  today  on  the  suuner  care  of  lawns. 
Neighbor  Thompson... 


Well,  we1  re  rapidly  approaching  the  time  of  year  when  keeping  the 
lawn  in  good  condition  becomes  quite  a  problem  in  most  sections. 

My  own  lawn  has  been  on  its  good  behaviour  so  far  this  spring;  in 
fact,  it  has  been  exceptionally  good.    But  it  won't  take  long,  I  know,  for 
hot  weather  and  long  periods  without  rain,  to  send  it  into  a  slump.  I've 
found  from  bitter  experience  that  fine  looking  lawns  can  very  soon  become 
patchy  and  irregular. 

You  may  recall'. that  I  told  you  along  in  April  how  I  went  about  pre- 
paring my  own  lawn,    I  used  a  mixture  of  bone  meal  and  cottonseed  meal 
equal  parts  as  a  top  dressing,  3  or  4  pounds  for  each  100  square  feet  of 
lawn.      This  fertilizer  has  been  keeping  the  grass  nice  and  green  all  throug 
the  spring.    But  now,  lawns  need  a  little  extra  feeding  in  the  way  of  some 
nitrogen  fertilizer.    Nitrogen,  you  know,  is  the  plant  food  element  which 
stimulates  the  dark  green  color  in  the  grass  and  in  the  leaves  of  trees, 
and  makes  then  grow  strong  and  vigorous. 

Too  much  nitrogen,  I  might  add,  will  produce  a  very  soft  growth.  But 
if  you  can  put  on  just  the  right  amount,  you  will  get  a  good  healthy  growth 
of  grass  that  will  keep  your  lawn  looking  up- to- snuff  throughout  the  summer. 

I  ordinarily  use  sulphate  of  ammonia.    I  imagine  most  of  you  do,  too. 
The  main  problem  I  run  up  against  is  to  avoid  putting  on  too  mxch.    In  fact, 
it  isn't  .safe    to  apply  more  than  3  pounds  Of  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  a  thou- 
sand square  feet  of  lawn. 

Now,  as  you  know  if  you've  tried  it,  it  isn't  easy  to  distribute  3 
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pounds  of  a  chemical  like  ammonium  sulphate  over  1,000  square  feet  of  area. 
To  make  distribution  easy,  try  nixing  the  sulphate  with  about  5  or  6  tines 
its  volume  of  fine,  sifted  soil.    This  enables  you  to  spread  the  material 
more  or  less  uniformly  over  the  entire  lawn. 

Remember  that  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  very  soluble  and  that  it  acts 
very  quickly.  And  so,  after  you  finish  spreading  the  fertilizer,  give  the 
lawn  a  fairly  thorough  watering.  The  watap  will  dissolve  the  crystals  and 
wash  the  solution  into  the  soil  where  the  roots  of  the  grass  can  get  it, 

y 

Generally  speaking,  the  sane  things  are  true  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
Use  it  in  the  same  way  and  in  about  the  same  amounts  as  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  nitrate  of  soda  is  also  very-quick  acting, 
ibid  so,  donH  overdo  the  application,  or  you  may  find  that  you've  burned  the 
grass. 


To  sum  up:    Give  your  lawn  a  little  extra  feeding  in  the  way  of  nitro- 
gen at  this  time  of  year;  then  again  about  the  middle  of  August,    This  plan 
is  excellent  insurance  that  your  grass  will  maintain  its  good  health  right 
through  the  summer  and  into  the  late  fall, 

How,  let*s  consider,  for  a  minute,  the  lawn-mower.    The  mower  is  such 
a  familiar  piece  of  equipment  that  we're  apt  to  underestimate  its  importance* 
Undoubtedly,  regular  use  of  the  lawn  mower  is  one  of  the  most  necessary 
steps  in  keeping  the  lawn  fresh  and  neat.    Sometimes  I  find  it  advisable 
to  now  ny  lawn  twice  a  week.    I  *ve  found  it  a  good  idea  to  now  the  lawn 
even  when  the  weather  is  dry  and  the  grass  is  growing  slowly.    Unless  I  do, 
the  first  thing  I  know  ny  grass  forns  a  lot  of  tough  stens  that  the  nower 
won't  cut.    And  then  the  lawn  is  apt  to  turn  brown  and  begin  to  look  dead. 

The  lawn  roller -is  also  important  standard  equipment.    In  fact,  I 
neard  a  well-known  town  farmer  talking  about  lawns  the  other  evening,  and 
he  attributed  considerable  of  his  own  success  to  his  frequent  use  of  the 
lawn  roller.    Here,  by  the  way,  is  this  manfs  formula  for  producing  a  good 
lawn.    It  has  five  points:    Fertilizing,  Seeding,  Rolling,  Watering,  and 
Mowing. 

He  uses  an  all-round, .  or  complete,  fertilizer  early  in  the  spring; 
and^adds  applications  of  either  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda 
during  the  summer.    Then  he  rolls  his  lawn  every  week  or  10  days  during  the 
spring*  and  he  cuts  the  grass  just  as  often  as  it  gets  tall  enough  for  the 
lawn  mower  to  take  hoJ.d  of  it. 

^TThen  it  ones  to  watering,  this  man  is  one  of  the  school  which  believes 
that  it  i  s  important  to  '  water  thoroughly  when  you  do  water;  and  then  apply 
no^more  water  until  the  soil  becomes  noderately  dry.    I  belong  to  the  same 
school.    My  experience  has  been  that  FREQUENT  LIGHT  SPRINKLING  causes  the 
grass  to  burn  out  in  hot  weather,  and  allows  crabgrass  and  other  wild  grasses 
to  come  in  and  take  its  place. 

TC.R.B.,  our  community  expert  on  lawns  and  gardens,  remarked  the  other 
day,^  that  he  had  seen  many  gardens  and  lawns  practically  ruined  by  daily  and 
continuous  sprinkling.    In  this  connection,  W.R.B.  always  advises  us  to  re- 
member the  old  saying:     "It  never  rains  but  it  pours," 

People  who  HAVE  to  irrigate  to  raise  crops,  know  that  to  get  the  best 
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results  they  nust  water  thoroughly*    Then  they  keep  the  water  off  when  the 
ground  gets  dry  enough  they  cultivate  it  and  then  they  let  the  soil  alone 
until  it  is  dry  again* 


T7ell,  the  sane  idea  seems  to  work  the  "best  for  lawns  too. 

Shallow  watering  means  shallow-rooted  grass  plants;  and  shallow- rooted 
plants  sinply  will  not  stand  high  temperatures,. 

Of  course^  no  natter  how  you  fertilize  and    roll  and  water  and  now, 
your  lawn,  a  few  weeds    will  hob  up  to  cause  trouble.    Much  of  ny  trouble 
has  been  with  dandelions  and  the  little  narrow-leafed  plantain.  TJherever 
I  can,  I  take  a  chisel  and  dig  out  these  two  weeds.    Uo  doubt  you've  found, 
as  I  have,  that  it  does  no  good  to  cut  dandelions  off  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground.    The  roots  sinply  sprout  again  and  fom  a  new  top*    So  the  only 
tiling  to  do  is  to  dig  deep  and  try  to  get  out  the  whole  root. 

I  have  heard  «f  many  remedies  for  crab^grass.    However,  ny  experience 
has  been  that  the  only  way  to  control  crabgrass  is  to  keep  ahead  of  it. 
That  is,  keep  your  grass  growing  so  well  that  the  crab-grass  is  always 
fighting  a  losing  battle. 

One  of  ny  neighbors,  who  was  away  fron  hone  for  several  weeks  recently, 
has  found  out  what  it  neans  to  reverse  this  process,  and  allow  TODS  to  get 
the  jump. 

He  was  remarking  mournfully  the  other  day  that  weeds  are  like  bad 
habits— little  things  at  first,  and  easy  to  control.    But  once  they  get 
,10 Id,  it  takps  a  lot  of  energy  and  a  lot  of  time  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Thea,  there  is  also  the  matter  of  keeping  edges  and  borders  well 
trimmed.    A  sharp,  well-oiled  lawn  mower  is  often  a  help,  but  there  are  some 
places  whore  no  lawn-mower  can  cut  successfully.    Iter  this  emergency  I  have 
an  edger*    I  also  frequently  use  a  pair  of  sharp  shears.    I  have  always 
found  a  pair  of  ordinary  hedge  shears  excellent  for  trimming  the  grass  under- 
neath hedges  and  in  other  places  not  accessible  to  a  mower* 

LTow,  to  sum  up  these  hot-weather  suggestions; 

First. of  all,  give  the  lawn  a  little  extra  food  in  the  way  of  a  nitro- 
gen fertilizer. 

■Second, 

Use  the  lawn  mower  regularly. 
Third, 

Water  the  lawn  thoroughly  when  it  needs  watering—  but  don't  water 
too  often. 

And  Fourth,    Keep  ahead  of  the  weeds. 

In  closing,  let  ms  quota, again  fro^  ff.R.B.    He  is  speaking  of  water- 
ing, and  his  remarks  apply  equally  to  the  garden  and  the  "lawn.    Fere's  what 
he  sayss 
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"All  in  all,  the  results  you  can  get  fron  a  noderate  aooimt  of  water 
ere  surprising;  especially  when  water  is  used  to  supplement  nature *s  supply 
and  carry  the  crops  through  dry  periodse    But  keep  in  nind  that  word  "nod- 
erate."      There  is  such  a  thing  as  too  nuch  water,  and  you  can  injure  nany 
crops  "by  giving  nore  water  than  they  need.    Give  your  plants,  "both  lawn 
and  garden,  a  good  soaking  whenever  they  need  it.    But  don*t  water  then  too 
often.    And  donH  follow  the  old  plan  of  light  and  frequent  watering. 
That  usually  works  contrary  to  nature's  plans." 


^hHHhHHHHHI' 


AM OUIICEMENT :       This  concludes  today*  s"  reading  fron  the  Primer  for  Town 
Tamers.      Neighbor  Thonpson  will  again  he  with  us  next  Wednesday  at  this 
sane  hour. 
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FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY 

Speaking  Time:     10  Minutes.  All  Regions 

ANNOUNCEMENT:    Today,  Neighbor  Thompson  delves  into  his  Primer  for  Town  Farmers 
and  brings  forth  a  few  suggestions  on  safe  and  sane  Fourth  of  July  picnics. 
Some  of  you  may  say  "There  ain't  no  such  animal."    But  anyway,  let's  hear 
what  Mr.  Thompson  has  to  say  on  the  subject.    All  right,  Neighbor.... 

S^C  J^t  3^t  3^C  sjc  J"C  3ft 

Mrs.  Thompson  has  always  been  a  picnic  enthusiast.    And  so,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  Yours  Truly  is  a  veteran  -picnicker. 

With  that  explanation,  I  might  as  well  declare  myself  right  at  the 
start,    I  like  picnics—  with  reservations. 

I  can  thoroughly  enjoy  myself  provided: 

One  that  we  have  plenty  of  good  things  to  eat. 

Two-— that  we  have  clean,  cold  drinking  water. 

Three  that  we  aren't  bothered  wholesale  by  intrusion  of  ants, 

mosquitoes,  or  chiggers. 

And  four  that  we  aren't  camping  on  a  bed  of  poison  ivy. 

Well,  there's  my  picnicking  platform,  and  I've  arrived  at  the  point 
where  I  Insist  on  it.    Maybe  I'm  getting  old,  but  somehow  I  like  to  feel  just 
as  healthy  on  the  fifth  of  July  as  I  do  on  the  Fourth,, 

Mrs.  Thompson  believes  that  two  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  picnic 
hangovers  are  none  other  than  our  ancient  friends,  Food  and  Water.    And  I'm 
inclined  to  agree  with  her.    At  any  rate,  Mrs.  T.  exercises  extreme  care  in 
making  up  the  picnic  menu,  selecting  only  good  substantial  foods,  and 
frowning  on  nick-nacks.    Of  course,  we  take  no  chances  on  water  and  milk.  We 
take  it  with  us  from  home.    I've  often  remarked  that  we  need  a  trailer  for  the 
thermos  jugs. 

This  year  my  son  Tommy  is  also  insisting  that  we  take  along  some  fly 
netting  to  protect  the  food  while  we' re  eating.  Last  summer  Tommy  was  kept 
busy  shooing  away  files  while  the  rest  of  us  ate,  and  he  didn't  relish  the  job. 

And  speaking  of  accessories  to  the  picnic,  I'm  thoroughly  sold  on  the 
all-round  value  of  a  cake  of  soap. 
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For  instance,  moist  soap  is  a  good  thing  for  mosquito  "bites.    Have  you 
ever  tried  it?    Just  wet  the  end  of  a  piece  of  ordinary  toilet  soap;  rub  it 
gently  on  the  skin  puncture,  and  the  irritation  will  soon  pass  away!  I'm 
told  that  household  ammonia,  alcohol,  and  glycerine  are  also  good  remedies* 

But  getting  back  to  soap,  it' s  also  mighty  handy  in  case  you  do 
accidentally  have  a  run-in  with  poison  ivy.    You  know,  if  you  act  promptly, 
a  good  old-fashioned  dousing  with  soap  and  hot  water  is  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  prevent  poisoning.    Ordinary  alkaline  kitchen  soap  is  the  best,  but  other 
kinds  will  help.    Make  a  thick  lather  and  repeat  the  washing  several  times, 
in  running  water  if  possible. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I'm  told  that  washing  with  soap  is  often  a  good 
thing  in  poison  ivy  cases  even  after  the  inflammation  begins  to  develop.  It 
removes  traces  of  the  poison  that  can  still  be  reached  on  exposed  surfaces  of 
the  skin. 

Then,  in  some  parts  of  the  county  there' s  still  another  reason  why 
soap  is  essential  to  well-regulated  picnics.    In  many  picnic  spots,  you  never 
know  when  you're  going  to  run  afoul  of  chiggers,  otherwise  known  as  harvest 
mites.    An  application  of  soap,  a  good  rinsing  off,  and  a  hard  rubbing  with 
a  coarse  towel,  helps  to  get  the  chiggers  off  your  wrists  and  ankles. 

Now,  right  along  with  food  and  water  as  causes  of  the  Fif th-of-July 
blues,  comes  ivy  poisoning.    Some  of  you  may  think  it  outranks  them;  and 
if  you're  very  susceptible,  it  probably  does. 

By  the  way,  are  you  susceptible  to  ivy  poisoning?    Well,  I  didn't 

think  I  was  either.    But  several  years  ago  I  got  fooled  badly  fooled.  While 

I'm  on  this  subject,  here's  a  paragraph  from  a  Department  of  Agriculture 
bulletin  I!d  like  to  quote: 

"Many  persons,"  it  says,  "believe  themselves  immune  to  ivy  poison 
and  seem  to  be  able  to  handle  the  plants  freely  without  harm.    However,  ex- 
periments and  experience  seem  to  show  that  complete  immunity  to  ivy  poisoning 
does  not  exist.    Many  supposedly  immune  persons  have  not  only  been  poisoned 
by  carelessly  handling  the  plants,  but  afterwards  have  suffered  attack  on  the 
slightest  exposure." 

So  I,  for  one,  am  not  pitching  my  lunch  cloth  within  50  yards  of  a 
poison  ivy  vine  not  if  I  know  it. 

Remember  that  the  easiest  and  surest  way  to  recognize  poison  ivy 
plants  is  by  the  leaves.    The  old  jingle,  "Leaflets  three,  let  it  be,"  is  a 
pretty  good  rule,  according  to  the  botanists.    They  say  the  safest  plan  is 
to  avoid  any  climbing  or  bushy  plants  which  have  three  leaflets.  Another" 
danger  sign  later  in  the  season  is  the  whitish,  waxy  fruits  which  look  some- 
thing like  mistletoe.    However,  this  isn't  a  safe  sign  to  go  by,  because  some 
ivy  plants  don't  bear  fruit, 

I  might  add  a  word  from  the  plant  scientists  on  poison  sumac.  I 

quote: 
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"Poison  ivy  and  poison  sumac  are  Very  close  relatives,  and  the  effects 
of  the  poison  are  very  much  alike.    But  the  sumac  is  not  nearly  so  widely 
distributed,  and  it  grows  only  in  swamps  or  on  wet  ground.    It  grows  as  a 
shrub  or  in  clumps,  with  tall  slender  stems  5  to  10  feet  in  height;  and  some- 
times it  grows  as  a  tree  up  to  20  or  30  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  5  to  10  inches 
in  diameter.    It  is  also  known  as  swamp  sumac,  poison  elder,  poison  ash,  poison 
dogwood,  and  thunderwood. 

"The  leaves  of  poison  sumac  are  divided  into  7  to  13  leaflets.  They're 
always  arranged  in  pairs,  with  a  single  leaflet  at  the  end.    A  safe  rule  is  to 
avoid  all  shrubs  growing  in  low  land  which  have  leaves  of  this  general 
character." 

Now,  if  you'd  like  to  get  further  information  about  these  plants,  I 
suggest  that  you  write  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  1166-F,  called  "Poison  Ivy  and 
Poison  Sumac  and  Their  Eradication." 

Of  course,  when  you  go  picnicking,  you  have  to  be  prepared  to  take  a 
good  many  pests  for  granted;  flies,  gnats,  mosquitoes  perhaps,  an  occasional 
snake,  and  so  on.    They  all  come  with  the  picnic.    But  usually  they  don't 
interfere  to  any  serious  extent. 

By  the  way,  they  tell  me  that  the  little  gnats  which  often  hover  about 
your  food  ARE  dangerous  to  health.    Since  I've  discovered  that,  I  make  it  a 
point  to  pick  out  spots  where  these  gnats  aren't  numerous. 

As  to  snakes,  the  dangerous  varieties  usually  aren't  found  out  in  the 
open  spaces.  The  best  way  to  avoid  them  is  to  select  the  shade  of  some  tree 
away  from  the  dense  growth  of  woods  or  the  banks  of  a  stream. 

Well,  to  sum  up,  I've  come  to  the  conclusion  after  many  unfortunate 

experiences  that  the  best  means  of  preventing  that  morning-after  feeling 

following  a  picnic,  is  the  observance  of  a  few  very  simple  precautions. 

First,  avoid  poisonous  plants  and  pestiferous  insects  as  much  as  you 
possibly  can. 

Second,  take  along  a  bar  of  soap,  plus  a  first-aid  kit. 
Third,  take  netting  for  flies  and  some  sort  of  repellant  for  mosquitoes. 
Fourth,  Learn  to  recognize  poison  ivy  and  other  poisonous  plants. 
Fifth,  carry  your  own  drinking  water, 

And  Sixth,  make  your  picnic  meal  of  good  substantial  food. 

In  closing,  here' s  one  other  bulletin  you  may  be  interested  in.    It  is 
called  "Mosquito  Remedies  and  Preventives."    The  number  is  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  1570. 

### 

AMOUN  CEMENT:    You  have  been  listening  to  Neighbor  Thompson,  bringing  you  his 
reading  from  the  Primer  for  Town  Farmers.  Mr* .  Thompson  mentioned  two  bulletins 
today:  "Poison  Ivy  and  Poison  Sumac,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  1166-F;  and  "Mosquito 
Remedies  and  Preventives,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  1570-F.    If  you'd  like  to  have 

copies  of  these  publications,  write  either  to  Station  or  direct  to  the 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  D.  C» 


